Pi’olie of State Department Asked 

Schwartz Incident Widens Breach 
Between White House and Liberals 
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^ ' By Richard Harwood 

Washington Post Staff Writer 



A few hours before midnight last Sun- 
day, President Johnson arrived at the San 
Antonio Airport to fly back to Washington. 
As he walked up the ramp to his plane, he 
was handed an en- 
velope marked “Per- 
sonal” that had ar- 
rived in a diplo- 
matic pouch from 
the State Depart- 
ment. • 

It contained a 
letter from Abba P. 
Schwartz: 

“Having . learned 
yesterday of a pro- 
posed State Depart- 
ment reorganization 
plan which will 
abolish the Bureau 
of Security and 
Consular Affairs, I 
am herewith submitting my resignation as 
Administrator of this bureau, effective at 
your earliest convenience.” < 

Within 48 hours, the resignation had re- 
opened for some the dormant issue of “Me* 
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“There is nothing per- 
sonal in this, Abba” 



Carthyism” in American public life. It had 
widened the breach between the Kennedys 
and the White House. It had produced de- 
mands for a thorough congressional investi- 
gation of the in- 
fluences at work on' 
the State Depart- 
ment. And it had 
added immeasura- 
ably to the Admin- 
istration’s troubles 
with the liberal po- 
litical community 
arising out of the 
conduct of the Viet- 
namese war. ' 

“You have,” an in- 
fluential New York- 
er angrily informed 
the White House, 

“just lost the Jew- 
ish vote in New 
York.” . 

Underlying the outcry were questions in- 
volving both the credibility and the pur- 
poses of the Johnson Administration. Had 
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“I couldn't spend my 
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Schwartz been railroaded 
out of his job by the White 
House and the State Depart- 
ment as an act of appease- 
ment toward conservatives . 
on Capitol Hill? Or was he 
merely, as the Administra- 
tion insisted, the accidental 
victim of a desire to reduce 
i the Federal budget by $246,- 
000 a year? 

Abba Schwartz, a wealthy 
and wellconnected George- 
town bachelor, was no po- 
litical celebrity, even by the 
provincial standards of 
Washington • where every 
Congressman rates a line in 
the Social Register. He had 
never met the President, 
except in a fast-moving re- 
ceiving line, and one presi- j 
dential assistant with a good 
memory for political names 
— Marvin Watson — said 



blankly last week: “The only 
Schwartz I ever heard of 
in my life was a man in 
Galveston, Texas.” 

Resettled Refugees 

He was claimed for war- 
time service soon, after leav- 
ing the Harvard Law School 
in 1939 and after . the war 
spent several years of ano- 
nymity in the work of re- 
settling the homeless refu- 
gees of the world. 

In this humanitarian rol'e 
he had come into contact 
and had developed a warm 
friendship with the late Rep. 
Francis Walters of Pennsyl- 
vania, who was to figure 
prominently in the subse- 
quent course of his career. 

Schwartz also became, in 
his student days, a protege 
of Eleanor Roosevelt. 

By 1948, his career was 
following the predictable 
pattern: partnership in a dis- 
tinguished Washington law 



firm, an enviable social life 
in Georgetown and New 
York, and quiet works as a 
Samaritan for refugees. 

His circle of close friends 
included Mrs. Roosevelt, Su- 
preme Court Justice Felix -j 
Frankfurter and David Rock- 
efeller of the Chase Man- 
hattan Bank. > . • J 

.The public service virus 
got him in 1960 with the 
election of John F. Kennedy, 
although two years were to 
pass before he joined the 
Administration. In mid-1962 
the, opening came; The Bu- 
reau of Security and Con- 
sular Affairs was 'leaderless 
and Schwartz seemed to 
have been bom for the job. 

He was a brilliant lawyer. 
He had years of experience 
with refugees and imigrants 
with whom the Bureau was 
concerned. He was an im- 



peccable liberal wlitn.tne en- 
thusiastic backing of an im- 
peccable anti - Communist, 
Rep. Wafter, Chairman of 
the H o u s e Un-American : 
Activities Committee. 

Schwartz took control of 
the Bureau on October 9, 
1962 and very quickly dis- 
covered that he was presid- 
ing over an agency that has 
been described in the State 
Department as a bureau- 
cratic impossibility. It had 
had eight Administrators in 
nine years, the first of 
whom was the celebrated 
anti- Communist investiga- 
tor, Scott McLeod, a pro- 
tege of Sen. Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy. Its passport office 
was run by Frances Knight, 
a one-time McLeod assrist- 
ant, whose venerable status 
in the Department is con- 
sidered equivalent to the 
status of J. Edgar Hoover, in 
Justice — untouchable. 

The Bureau’s patrons on 
the Hill — an4 the patrons of 
Miss Knight and other dur- 
able figures in this bureau- 
cratic enclave — included 
Sen. James Eastland’s In- 
ternal Security Subcommit- 
tee -and the Un-American Ac- 1 
tivities Committee in the 
House. Jay Soumvine, chief 
counsel for the Eastland 
subcommittee, once de- | 
scribed the Bureau, as “this 
loyal outpost of Americans.” 

For Schwartz, these were 
not the most congenial as- 
sociates. Nor were his “open, 
door” theories on travel and 
immigration popular with 
his subordinates or with 
Sourwine, no matter how 
closely they were in accord 
with the policies of the Ken- 
nedy Administration. 

These were among the 
things he could reflect on 
just ten days ago when, late 
in the afternoon, he sat sip- 
ping a farewell, glass of 
whisky with the impassive 
Secretary of State, Dean 
Rusk, who was saying: 
“there is nothing personal in 
this, Abba.” 

Liberalized Rules 

But that was far in the 
future. Schwartz turned to 
his job in 1962 with the zest 
of any new administrator 
secure in the presidential 
favor. In accordance with 
Supreme Court rulings and 
the desires of the White 
House, he liberalized pass- 
port and visa policies over 
the objections of the vocal 
Miss Knight. He began work- 1 
ing on a new immigration 
concept and just a week 



before Mr. Kennedy’s assas- 
sination drafted for the 
President an immigration 
message and an immigra- 
tion bill which abolished the 
national origin quotas and 
which has since become law. 
He was the author of one of 
the legal documents used in 
managing the Cuban block- 
ade during the missile crisis. 

All this endeared him to 
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^heifWhite House and to At- 
lorney General Robert Ken- 
nedy but it did nothing .for 
fiis relationships with Miss 
fenight and her congression- 
al sponsors. 

In her dealings with 
Schwartz, she was defiant, 
i On one occasion a minor j 
change in the format of the 
American passport was 
made without- her knowl- 
edge. She fired off a memo- 
randum to Deputy Secretary 
William Crockett, Scihwartz’ 
immediate superior, declar- 
ing that ‘Hhe surreptitious 
handling of this (Schwartz) 
‘project’ is a disgraceful, 
calculated, gratuitous de- 
gradation of the Passport : 
Office . . . The only con- 
clusion reached by the Pass- 
port Office at this time is 
that the recently delivered 
passports are ■ a misprint 
and will be returned to the 
Government Printing Office 
for correction.” , 

This and a long list of oth- 
er grievances . were com- 
municated to Sourwine and 
the Eastland Subcommittee 
who summoned Schwartz to 
an executive session on June 
20, 1963, to explain if he 
was “out to g e t” Miss ’ 
Knight. 

Long Series of Sessions 

That was the first of a 
long series of sessions be- 
hind closed doors with Sour- 
wine and Senators. 

.' They stretched over a 
period of 18 months and in- 
volved thousands of ques- 
tions relating to the issuance 
of passports to Communists, 
the handling of refugees, 
and, above all, his treatment 
of Miss Knight and other 
subordinates. 

Sourwine had a seemingly 
• inexhaustible supply of 
rumors and information that 
had come to him through 
the Subcommittee's intelli- 
gence network within the 
State Department. 

“Did you,” he asked 



Schwartz on Aug. 13, 1964, 
“describe . (this) committee 
or its proceedings in derog- 
atory terms? Did you make 
a point of telling these offi- 
cials that (Sourwine) was 
highly nervous while ques- 
tioning you, and did you sup- 
port this judgment by stat- 
ing (Sourwine) took some ' 
pills and drank a great deal 
of water? What were you 
trying to convey to your 
superiors in that connec- 
tion?” 

[Sourwine later explained 
that they were reducing 
pills and had nothing to do 
with “nervousness.”] 

Throughout this two-year 
investigation of Schwartz’s 
administration of the Bu- 
reau’s affairs, the transcript 
shows that the same ques- 
tions came up time and 
again. Had Schwartz spent 
$15,000 to remodel his of- 
fice, only to be dissatisfied 
with the baby-blue walls? 
Had he harras'sed Miss 
Knight by delaying payment 
1 of Passport Office bills and 
by delaying his. approval of 
a trip she wished to make to 
New York? Had he said that 
Rep. John Rooney (D-N.Y.), 
“hates Miss Knight”? Final- 
ly, had Schwartz tried to 
fire her? 

The t Answer Was Yes 

The answer to that one 
was that Schwartz had tried 
many times to fire her and, 
as an alternative, had dis- 
cussed with Under Secre- 
tary possi- 

bility of transferring her to 
any number of other jobs. 
Nothing came of any of it 
and Schwartz later said, 
“The only thing to do was 
forget 4t. I couldn’t spend 
my life feuding with a 
woman.” 

His last long seminar with 
Sourwine was on Aug. 15, 
1964, and when it was over 
it was obvious that he had 
not won any admirers. Sen. 
Thomas Dodd (D-Conn.) was 
repeatedly irritated by 
Schwartz, and Sourwine who 
remarked, that the best solu- 
tion to the problem might 
be to abolish Schwartz’s of- 
fice. 

That was a prophetic re- 
mark. For while Schwartz 
was commuting between the 
State Department and Capi- 
tol Hill, Deputy Under Sec- 
retary Crockett was taking 
a careful look at that very 
possibility. 

Crockett at this time had 
troubles of his own with the 
Eastland Subcommittee be- 
cause of Otto Otepka, the 
security investigator i n 
Crockett’s shop, who had 
been suspended from his 
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job for leaking information 
to Sourwine. Schwartz’ bu- 
reau had nothing to do with 
that affair but Crockett and 
Rusk, too, were interestel 
in its operaton. 

1 - Rusk brought, out of re- 
irement (former Ambas- 
ador Wilson Flake' to make 
i ; study of the bureau. 
Crockett put his own man 
>n the same job, Col. 
peorge French. Their re- 
ports have never been made 
public, although Flake is ' 
said to have recommended 
that the Bureau not be 
abolished, but that Miss 
Knight should be replaced. 
’Rusk has refused to com- 
ment on the Flake report 
and the contents of the 
French report have not even 
been rumored. . 

In any event, these studies 
were under way at the same 
time in 1964 that President 
Johnson asked all depart- 
ments to find ways to save 
money. In State economy 
was* the responsibility of 
Crockett ‘and he began ex- 
ploring the possibilities of 
administrative reorganiza-' 
tion an a department with 
25,000 employes and an an- 
nual budget of $400 million. 
m Some changes were made 
m early 1965 and by autumn . 
frockett had submitted to 
Rusk his final economy plan. 
|t consisted of one item: 
abolish the Schwartz bureau, 
§t r , an annual saving of 
$246,000. 

Rusk was agreeable and, 
on Sept. 20, 1965, sent the 
plan along to the Budget Bu- l ' 
reau with the recommenda- 
tion that it be approved. 

Schwartz, busy with refu- 
gee problems in Vietnam . 
and the added problem of 
trying to work out a pris- 
oner exchange formula ac- 



ceptable to the Vietcong, 
was unaware that he was 
piloting a sinking ship. 

Budget Bureau approval 
of the. Crockett reorganiza- 
tion plan . coincided with 
Schwartz’s departure for 
Geneva on a refugee mis- 
sion. And the. plan was 
cleared with Congress just 
before he returned to Wash- 
ington (without disclosure, 
according to one House 
member, that Schwartz was 
to be eliminated.) 

On the night of . March 3, 
just back from Geneva, 
Schwartz was awakened at 
11 p.m. by a telephone call 
from a newspaperman who 
tqld him of the reorganiza- 
tion plan. 

The next morning he 
headed for Ball’s office. A 
friend stopped him in the 

! orridor and said: “You 

ught to know that George 
ias been a sterling charac- 
er through all this.’’ 

Ball confirmed that 
Schwart’s job would be 
abolished and suggested 
that Schwartz might be- 
come a special assistant to 
Rusk — with the same rank 
and with continued respon- 
sibility for refugee and im- 
jnigrant affairs. 

| The next stop was Rusk's 
[office, late that afternoon, 
Sphere the drinks were 
|erved, where Schwartz's 
Ijetter of resignation was dis- 
cussed, and where no fur- 
ther mention, was made of 
% new job offer. 

1 That was the last meet- 
ing between Rusk and 
Schwartz. The next morn- 
ing was Saturday and 
Schwartz went into his of- 
fice to polish up the letter 
if resignation. During the 
j lay, friends came by to urge 
nim to reconsider and to 
;yait for further word from 
tusk. 

The afternoon passed, 
with the resignation still 
unsent. A little before 6 
’clock the phone rang. It 
as the Secretary: “Abba, 
cannot discourage you 
om submitting your resig- 
ation tonight.” . ' 

Within six hours, the 
resignation was in a diplo- 
matic pouch, headed for 
Texas where the President 
received it 24 hours later, 
while boarding the plane at 
San Antonio. 

The next day Mr. John- 
son replied with an imper- 
sonal letter of praise that 
^egan: “Dear Mr. Schwartz 
.” and ended with an 
cceptance of the resigna- 
on. 

Then the storm broke. 



